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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1831. 
- BELA 10, Sec) Vaennianr BaF "me | civilized life, studiously taught, have debased her noble nature, 
ord TO OUR CORRESPONDENT, JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. and robbed her of half her loveliness. I have sojourned in lands 
: a<pine where woman shone forth as nature formed her, lovely and guileless 
; ‘ F as Eve might have been when Paradise first rejoiced in her pre- 
‘ Ws are so much in arrear with our valuable correspondent, JuNIus sence, and I think what an: all-glorious race English women’ might 
ng Repivivus, and are so naturally tempted during our convalescence, | pecome, were they but philosophically educated. Shall it not come 
to avail ourselves of communications, for the use of which in this | to pass ? . 
part of our paper it would be sheer vanity and absurdity in us to In steam-boats, coaches, and on public walks, I often see faces 
apologize, that we shall lay before the reader two of this gentle- | and forms, to hold free communion with whose owners I would 
man’s letters, upon subjects that ‘come home,’ in a great many | willingly sacrifice three months of existence, T may got, because 
aut senses, ‘to men’s business and bosom.’ To-morrow we shall | —I am a stranger. I might perchance, one case in the huadred, 
tt indulge ourselves with copious extracts from a couple of delightful succeed 7 wy, aed but nee . at i shee of ninety- 
v1 volumes which we have just received—the ‘ Tour of a German nine insults. his is too, much for, the. pride of human nature. 


Every drop of blood in my veins revolts at it, and | wend in. my 
way half my time, feeling melancholy at the sight of female loveli- 
ness, Having little association with the male portion of my species, 
though feeling deeply for their welfare, I cannot be sure, but I ima- 
gine that: many of them, may be in the same predicament. . Let 
Philo-Tatler enquire amongst his acquaintance, and he will proba~ 
bly discover, that to this cause, and not to the want of gallantry, ix 


Prince;—out of which we do not scruple to promise the reader 
abundance of entertainment. Meanwhile we leave him in the 
society of one, to whom we cannot pay a greater compliment than 
by saying, that we think him not unworthy of being heard in the 
same day with the German ;—a remark, which we do not make 
_ because our correspondent is in need of our good word, but out 


i ae French women are usually better educat i than Eaglish women, 
h and of peapect for his power to moot the commonest points in no I speak generally in all classes, and not in individual instances ; nein 
a common spirit. 6 | ther do I allude to those things which, boarding-school keepers-call 
‘oa education I simply mean that the education of French women, 
ster EDUCATION OF WOMEN. better fits them for the general purposes of society, and therefore 
‘as pin Cankich Frenchmen appear more gallant than Englishmen, without being 
q : one whit better dispositioned. 
liam Sir,—Though [ regretted, as much as any of your readers, the l temale, Se 
e loss: of your ‘ sign manual,’ for a time, and rejoiced to hail its Yours, &e. 
7 return, I am sure that I speak the feelings of the majority of your Nov. 2nd, 1831, JuNius Repivivus. 
ne readers, in saying that I would rather undergo abridged rations for —_—_—_—_— 
h a yet longer period, than be the means of inflicting personal suffer- DIGESTIBILITY,OF FOOD. 
sail ol ing on one, whase long services in the cause of universal freedom $ _ of TO THE, FABLER, Lae 
t have entitled him to the constant protection of all those in whose || S#8,—In perusing a review, 1@ your papery of Dr Henderson 8 work 
winds the principle of justice bears sway, I regret as much as you | 0 the Artof Preserving Health (No, 346) several thoughts -sug- 
on, can do, the malformation of society which places the teachet be- gested themselves to. me, which I should be glad to see taken up by 
neath the trader,—which does worse,—which converts the teacher | 2"y of your numerous readers, either for confirmation or contrailic- 
into a trader, pushing off damaged articles of education, for the sake | tion, as my object is only the desire of eliciting trath, =. 
of a profit on the transit, reckless of the maltitudinous ramifications | ‘The Doctor states, in one place, that ‘ thorough mastication of 
d of mischief thereby put in action; and thus pushing the honest, food is necessary to health.” In another plage he says, all strong. 
the conscientious teacher, out of the market, leaving him to gnaw the | jellies, and ‘ food which is carefully mashed,” are oppressive. This 
ville bitter crusts of disappointment, while his heart is tremblingly alive | Se¢™ to involve a contradiction, as there can be little difference 
; ta the love and welfare of his species. But, as the Spaniard hath | between the mashing produced by the teeth and that of artificial 
it, dlgum diu sera Domingo: Sunday will come at last. instruments.* J} agree with him, that all mashed food is unwhgle- 
| A correspondent of your’s (Philo-Tatler) complains of the | S°™me, and the Feason seems th be, that as it forms asolid GER. 
“want of gallantry’ amongst Englishmen, and is at a loss to what | the stomach, the gastric julee can have but an imperfect aetion upon 
to attribute it. I will answer him. To the want of proper educa- |‘ Food cut into small pieces, and swallowed without mastication, 
tion amongst women. They are taught from infancy neyer to | ill present a larger surface to act apon, by beason of the inter- 
speak to strangers, unless properly introduced ; and it is the selfish | Sti¢es- Agricultural labourers, who live chiefly on fit baton, 
jealousy of the males, which induces this teaching. Let Philo. | tly use the process, technically called, “bolting ’ yet they rarely 
Tatler essay the experiment on board of a steam-boat, by trying to complain of indigestion. A familiar image, will perhaps explain it. 
. make acquaintance with an agrecable looking lady. Ten to one | In the process of brewing the malt is bruised, not ground; as_all 
but she will turn away abashed ; or if a lurking approval glisten in | brewers know, that in the state of flour it would not mix with the 
ston the corner of her eye, her mother, or father, or brother, will | Water, but would form masses. Therefore mashed potatoes, well 
titled instantly appear to carry her off, and lecture her on the impropriety | Saturated with greasy matter, must be a very indigestible substance to 
Do? of talking to strangers, Nay, if the outward man of Philo-Tatler | those who are not provided with a stomach something oa the gon- 
it should happen not to express classic taste, the damsel herself will struction of a gizzard. Why is new bread indigestible ? Because it 
_ perchance curl her lip, and be in astonishment at his presumption. | is tough, and the gastric juice can only act slowly ou its exterior. 
5 There is a caste in clothing as well as in rank, to which the caste | Stale bread readily crumbles, and the gastric juice hag access to'all_ 
of mind must suceumb, unless a man could wear a label in his hat, | Parts. With regard to eating, whether it be done quickly or slowly 
Author of, &c.’ seems to be of little consequence, provided the food reaches the 
1 searcely consider myself the ‘son of a mother ;’—that most hea- | tomach with interstices, to as great an extent as can be-managed. 
venly of all earthly thiags, a mother’s kindness, having been shorn | As to the quality of faod, it is fowad in practice, that those:kinds 
y= The from me, thus leaving my infancy and youth to the rugged tendanoe | Which contain a large quantity of matter assimilating with the body, 
of Lou of fugged man; but I do not the less appreciate the exquisite i.e. nutriment, are unwholesome, probably from clogging the action 
._ delight with which the gentle accents of woman thrill through my | of the stomach. ‘This is the case with sugar, gum; strong jelly, Be. 
ied every sense, even when my judgment tells me that the artifices of * Does not the use of the saliva make a difference ’—Edit. 
:00n 
Drury 





of a sincere feeling of thanks for his kind expressions to ourselves, 














the thing he so justly complains of attributable. 
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and also with lamb, veal, sucking-pig, and all flesh that has been 
fedupon animal substances. The flesh of all milk-fed animals is 
white, and so is that of carnivorous animals, and they have a like 
tendency to rapid putrefaction. The flesh of herbivorous animals 
is, on the contrary, red, and will remain sweet a much longer 
period, as mutton and beef; this is probably because the herbage on 
which they have fed contains antiseptic properties, which enter 
largely into the composition of the meat. Venison, and Welsh 
mutton, mountain-fed, are still more remarkable for these properties, 
and their food consists of herbage mixed with wild thyme, and 
many other aromatic shrubs and plants. The difference between 
common poultry and pheasants, in flavour, may probably be owing 
to the same cause. It would be a curious experiment, and probably 
attended with success, to try how far the flavour of domestic 
animals might be altered by feeding them with aromatic and anti- 
septic herbs. 

Of the quadrupeds used for food by human beings, the least 
wholesome are the milk fed, as calves, lambs, and young pigs; and 


the slightest taint renders them absolutely uneatable. Yet few per- 


sons object to a leg or haunch of mutton, or even some portions of | 


roasted beef, which has acquired a ‘camy’ taste. And venison, 
and game birds, are frequently devoured with avidity when they are 
more than half decomposed, yet they are perfectly digestible and 
nutritive. Fancy lamb, or pork, or veal, in such a state? Bah ! 
yet they are all fiesh—the difference being that the miik-fed are 
concentrated flesh ; the aroma-fed are flesh mixed with antiseptics, 
possessing a coarser substance for the stomach to act upon. Fish 
is perhaps principally nuurished on animal matter, and how rapidly 
does it taint; and who ever thinks of eating it when once tainted. 
A large quantity of vegetable matter is usually eaten with the but- 
cher meat of England, and it is necessary perhaps ; but such is not 
the case with wild beef, or wild venison I speak from experience ; 
having lived upon them for months together, without tasting vegeta- 
ble matter or even salt, and my only drink being brackish water. 
Both beef and venison were usually lean, and dressed by simple 
roasting at a fire in the open air. During the time they consti- 
tuted my sole food,.I never experienced the slightest indigestion, 
or was ever conscious that I had a stomach. Begging your indul- 
gence for these desultory remarks, I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
October 12th, 1831. Junics Repivives. 


MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK.’ 


No. IV. 
SINECURISM — NON-RESIDENCE — PLURALITIES — 
4 CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Siwecurism abounds more in our ecclesiastical than civil establish- 
ments. Lh the church almost everything is dune by deputy,—a conse- 
quence naturally resulting from her great wealth ; for where large 
salaries are annexed, great duties are seldom discharged. Those 
with large incomes have various reasons for not burthening them- 
selves with official toil. 
secondly, they can purchase or influence the connivance of others 
for the neglect of their own duties; thirdly, they have the means 
for indulgence and recreation, which, consuming much time, leave 
little leisure for more serious avocations. Hence has arisen sinecu- 
rism in both Church and State; presenting the singular spectacle of 
one class receiving the pay, and another, born under less favourable 
auspices, doing the work for which the pay is received. 

» Among the different orders of our ecclesiastical polity, there are 
none, with the exception of the curates and a few beneficed clergy, 
who reside and do the duty of their parishes; the remainder, being 
clerical sinecurists, filled with the Holy Ghost, to share in the 
loaves and fishes of the earth. 
ruted, and, as is usnal in such cases, perform the least service.. 
- The duties of the dignitaries cannot be very onerous. 


gyman who was a dignitary in no fewer than six cathedrals. Were 


there are any duties to perform, how could a man discharge the | 


duties of so many different offices, in so many different places, 


perhaps at the distance of some hundred miles from each other ? | 


Lenssat Cranmer, in a letter to Cromwell in the reign of 
Henry VIII, denounces the canous and prebendaries as a * super- 


flous condition.” He says a prebendary is neither a ‘learner nor a 


teacher, but a good viander, who wastes bis substance in superfluons | 


belly cheer. If they were a ‘ superjluous condition’ wader a Popirh 
Regime, they must be much more so under a Protestant Establish- 
ment. The prebends, however, are very valuable, some of them 
worth 3,000/. a-year, which will be a good reason with many for 
retaining them as part of the venerable establishment. What fur- 
ther adds to their value is that, being benefices not having cure of 


souls, they may be held with other preferment without a dispensa- 
tion for plurality. . . . . 


First, they can afford to pay for a deputy; | 


The bishops are most amply remune- 


¢ Mr Gor- 
don, in the debate on the Curates’ Salary Bill, said he knew a cler- | 


In the year 1811, Mr Wright commenced nearly 200 different 
actions against the incumbencs in the dioceses of London, Ely, and 
Norwich, to recover the penalties under the statute. This gentle. 
man had been secretary to four right reverend Bishops—the Bishops 
of London, Norwich, Ely, and some other prelate—and, of course 
had enjoyed the most ample opportunities for procuring correct 
information of the conduct of the clergy. These opportunities 
appear not to have been neglected. In a series of letters published 
in the Morning Chronicle, betwixt the 6th November 1813, and the 
16th of March, 1814, he favoured the public with many curious 
disclosures which had come to his knowledge during the discharge 
of his official duties. . Se eb! oo ee 
| Speaking of the false pretences made use of by the Clergy, in 
| order to avoid residing among their parishioners, and the scandalous 
lives they lead, he says :— 

‘ Now ill health of the incumbent himself, or “his wife, o¢ 
daughter, is a common pretext, when no other /egal cause can be 
found for avoiding residence. Of twrenty-tiro licenses granted in one 
diocese for this reason, three only of the persons are in a state of 
health to warrant it, and the benefices from which they so absent 
themselves are very valuable. Whether the ministers whom I thus 
challenge as using false pretences deserve the imputation, will best 
appear by the mode of life they adopt. Some live in town during 
the winter; and although night air certainly cannot benefit a valetu. 
dinarian, they may be constantly seen at card parties, routs, or at 
the theatre. In summer, enjoying the amusements of fashionable 
watering places; whilst, too often, their curates, by the parsimonious 
stipend they afford them, are, with a numerous family, in a state of 
| the greatest poverty Others have beneficial schools in the neigh- 
| bourhood of London. Others are to be continually met with near 
| their residence in more pleasant parts of the country, enjoying the 

sports of the field, or vigorously endeavouring to detect some poor 
countryman who may have an unfortunate inclination to taste game! 
Others may be seen most davs driving their own carriage! Some 
_are in debt, and some are Curates near the Fens! and all to 
observers seem perfectly healthy; yet a certificate from a medical 
| man is deposited with the bishop that they are not so; probably it 
| is six or eight years before, when there might have existed a degree 
of temporary ill-health, but after the cause ceases, the same plea is 
continued ; and a license once granted is renewed as a matter of 
course. 

Thus we see how these reverend gentlemen are employed ; not 
in administering spiritual instruction to the ignorant, comfort to the 
afflicted, or clothing to the naked. Ob, no; these are ignoble pur- 
suits, the mere theory of the profession. They pretend sickness in 
order to obtain a license for absence, that they may bawl at the 
card table, frequent the play-house, tally-ho, shoot, brandish the 
_eoachman’s whip, and bully at fashionable watering places. Re- 
| member, these jovial spirits are all filled with the Holy Giost,— 
empowered to forgive and not to forgive sins—have the cure of souls ; 
that their poor curates are starving on a_ wretched stipend, 
and that, in the maintenance of both, the industrious are deprived 
of the fruits of their labour, and the necessary comforts of their 
f2milies wasted in the profligate and dissipated lives of their parochial 
CIRRRTS. no vies dy sid oe Ged, se) OAs Re NUT 

‘The number of these,’ says Mr Wright, ‘who have neglected their 
duty in contempt of the law, and in direct violation of solemn oath 
and bond, are far more than can be contemplated without a consid- 
erable degree of alarm.’—One vicar obtained a license from a bishop 
for non-resistence on one living, stating that he was going to reside 
| near another in a different part of the kingdom. On enquiring for 
| him at the place where he was supposed to reside, he was gone toa 














a nee 


| more fushiunable part of the covutry. On another, to‘ encourage him,’ 
the great tithes were settled, worth near 1200/.: when he was 
instituted he took AN oarn Co reside, which he afterwards neglected 
to observe. A rector, holding two valuable rectories, worth 12004. 
per annum, to obtain which le gave a bond to the archbishop that 
he would constantly reside at one, and keep a resident curate on the 
other, himself preaching on the benefice where he did not reside 
thirteen sermons every year: this worthy soo of the church con- 
trived to evade these conditions, and got a poor devil of a curate to 
do the work of both livings for 84/.a year. Another rector hold- 
ing two livings, the one wertn 500/. the other 400/.—he lived 400 
niles off, and had neither resident nor /icensed curate. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE LANDSCAPE ALPHABET.* 

Tue Landscape Alphabet consists of certain little fanciful arrange- 

‘ments of trees, houses, &c. into the form ‘of letters; it is much 


more ingenious than such things usually are, and some of them are 
really very pretty. 





It is so ingenious, indeed, as really to excite 

pleasure and admiration in a child; to find the letter 8 so naturally 

' and yet preternaturally formed into sea and clouds; and C so very 

| properly sea. Thus literary knowledge would be delicately and 

| pleasantly insiiuated into the infant mind. {t is a toy likely to 
please both child and parent. We hope the poor seamen, for whose 
benefit it is published, will find their account in it. 


* The Landscape Alphabet. Drawn for the Sale of Fancy Articles, 
tn aid of the Funds of the Seaman's Hospital Ship Grampus, and pub- 
, “shed for the benefit of the Charity, by J, Dickensou, New Bond street. 
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: Richmond is truly a fertile atid inspiring subject for a landscape- ble inconsistency. Providence is a much higher, more universal, 
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RICHMOND SCENERY,* memorable opinion he delivered respecting witches, thought a horri- 
painter’; but alas! the book before us appears to have had little | and more tolerant thing than these gentry dream of. We are not 
pains bestowed upon it. It is got up as though the artists and | to suppose it disconcerted because.a parcel of its children ina 

yers had taken but small pleasure in their task, and to have | corner are making merry. The energies of mankind, after the first 
harried over it as fast as they could. The views are sketchy, and | impulse is given to them, must be considered as left mainly to 
engraved in a scratchy, hard, pecan \prsaoaa —— Alto- | themselves and the more cheerfully they contemplate everything 
gether, engraved as they are, upon @ g luted, brownishypeliow: paper, | 14. better, even when the thing to be contemplated is a measure of 
they give one the idea of prints upon the top of certain little var- 




















shed work-boxes. The great preteusion appears to be to fidelity | precaution. The present state of conflicting opinion about the Cholera, 
oe presentation; this is doubtless a good deal, but now-a-days ‘renders it difficult for people to know how to behave themselves 
it will not do alone. It is too hard to make us go back to the old | towards the announced visitor.. We are told by some, that if we 


' | do not entertain great fears of him, he will take it very ill of us, 


pocket-book style. 
We regret that our justice obliges us to say thus much, particularly 


c se rn _and swinge us heartily for it. Others again insist, that he is of a 
when stich names as Harding and Cooke are implicated; but were | 11 temper, and that the less we fear him, the better he will be 


pleased ; always supposing that our confidence is of the right sort, 
and maintained by the manly virtues of cleanliness and temperance. 
¥_syerned.gnd ite Surrounding dence leagreved Symannd iteir he Now as we are forced on this occasion to mix up the somewhat 
unequal ideas of the government. of the world, and the Royal 
pany aaa Ne iy abc oe Vainaghi'and Seo, Eber _ Coburg Theatre, we must say, that we think those who go to see 
| the piece called the Cholera Morlus, are in the very best way for 
: hitting the desirable point in this perplexity ; for while they shake 

their spleens with salutary laughter, and are thus taught the pre~ 

| caution of cheerfulness, they see..no. less, by the fact of the old 

| gentleman's being nailed up in his house, what a terrible thing 


the Tutler to dispense nothing but praises, they would be as little 
worth as those of an audience of private theatricals. 


direction of W B. Cooke, from Drawings by eminent Artists. With 
Se iter press by Mrs Hofland, London: W. B. Cooke, Char- 


East; Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pallmall. 

a OS RON SS OTT a 
THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT, 


Daurv-Lane.—Love in a Village—Charles the Twelfth. 
CoveNtT-Garven.—Fra-Diavolo—Katherine and Petruchio. 





penntons di | the disease is reckoned; which shews them how extremely it isto be 


CHOLERA ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—Having visited the Coburg Theatre, 
evening, to see the ‘ Balsam-attic’ sketch, entitled, The Cholera | 
Morbus ; or Love and Fright,—end found it really amusing, I send 
you.an outline of the plot. It is evidently founded on a story tol 


| “* . . 
| eschewed. Communities are seldom too little influenced by alarms. 


Fear itself is epidemical. In the present instance, fear is acknow- 


ledged on all hands to bea very dangerous epidemic, even by those 
the ‘other | who seem to think it necessary to inoculate us with it for the: 
sake of guarding us against a worse. Fear not the Cholera Morbus, 
_say they, for that will tend to produce it: therefore, in order to 


| escape, read these books of ours, which will put you in a horrible 
i i ‘ + | . *. ) , i 
in one of your recent numbers, of aman calling out ‘ Collar her, | fright. For our parts, we sayagain and ‘again; Wash, dear peo} le, 
collar her,’ and from that circumstance, being supposed to have been 


seized with the mysterious enemy whom we are all threatened with. | 
An old miser is left guardian to a high-spirited girl with a large | 
fortune, who cannot marry till he gives up either the will, or 
another document which empowers him to act. Anxious to secure | 
the fortune for his son, the miser abuses the power he is invested 


wash; don’t stuff yourselves, breathe the fresh air, and fear 
nothing. We have a right to speak on this subject, because if 
the Cholera Morbus should choose to pounce upon ourselves which 
we do not expect, from the enlarged views of that very salutary 
terror), we suspect, on some accounts, that we are a subject ready 


‘ ;made to its hands; and yet we do not fear it; first, because we 
with, and endeavours to compel his ward to become his daughter- | have other things to think of; and second, because we do what we 
in-law ; but having another lover, she snatches the papers from him 


and makes her escape, the old man following her with all the might | 
that is left him. A scheming dentist, finding things rather at a low 
ebb in his way, has provided himself with a quantity of Anti-cholera 

medicines, and is frightening the people into purchasing them, when | 
the guardian, in pursuit of his ward, enters, in a wretched looking | 
state, erying out ‘Collar her, collar her,’ to the great dismay of 

the people assembled, who fly in all directions. Having recovered. 
one of the papers which the girl has dropped in her flight, which | 
unfortunately places her fortune again at his disposal, the old | 
hunks is driven into his house, and nailed in, to prevent (as is inva- 
gined) the contagion spreading. The girl finding out her loss, pre- | 
vails on the dentist to visit her guardian in an anti-cholera dress, 

which he has had sent down from London, and destroy all papers, | 
as directed in the Gazette. This is done accordingly; and the | 
paper, which enables the girl to give her hand and fortune to the | 


man of her heart, having been consigned among the rest to the | 
' 


flames, the piece is happily concluded. 
I am, Sir, 
A subscriber of your’s and your sincere well-wisher, 


| 
DRAMATICUS, | 


| going article, since the Cholera is now talked of in all places, and, : 


can to render its anger unnecessary. We have been taught our 
lesson, before the schoolmaster comes. We have not been very glad 
to find, from the regulations issued by the City Board, that night air 
and late hours are bad for the Cholera; because those are things 
which a play-goer cannot help; but by the blessing of heaven, we 
inean to adopt the precaution mentioned by the Board; and from 
time to time eat several pleasing things. Abstinence, it appears, 
is as bad as surfeiting; and, accordingly, we shall be rigid 
on this score, and abstain on no account whatsoever. We particu- 
larly recommend this plan to our brother play-goers, and shal! 
be glad to unite with them in setting the laudable example 


of eating buns during the faree. People shall think, during the 


close of a tragedy, that we are going to draw out our pocket 


handkerchief, but it shall be a box of peppermint; or, if some 
man of fashion will countenance us, we will venture upon a sand. 
wich, It shall be:the wish of the poet reversed. 

* And ever against Lydian airs 


| (Lydia, to wit, Asia—the Cholera coming from that country) 


‘ Lap me in soft eating cares.’ 
We make no apology for saying so much on the subject in a play- 


is é 
: . of course, at the theatres. 
Since the above was sent us, a complaint has been made to the | Ais 


Ln hy, 
editors of some of the newspapers, that the performance of this | 


; ‘ oh time, of all others, for the theatres to keep their promise respect- 
piece at the Coburg is an unseasonable diversion of the public mind | i 


from a just and serious sense of the Choiera Morbus, if not a direct 
flying in the face of Providence. Surely the complaint is very idle. 
There is no greater flying in the face of Providence than old 
Womanish notions ; if such lofty metaphors can be used with respect 





to such petty flights; which Dr Jounsoy’s friend Crosny, in the 





We must not forget to state, before we conclude, that now is the 


ing late hours, and begin their performances earlier | We fear, 
however, that nothing will be done in the matter, unless somebody 
in the pit or boxes should address the manager or giver out of 1 
piece, viva voce, and ask him when the promise is to be performed. 
We would undertake to second his endeavours in the Tative 
and have no doubt that he would have h i 


something to the purpose. 

















rs.on the spot, and 
that the gentleman on the stage would find himself obliged to say 
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Connavucur.—This wild part of Ireland, 
seldom visited by natives, never by foreigners, has 
sucha badname, that there is a proverb—* Go to 
hell and Connaught!’ 


How to ger Arm iN Mait-coacugs.—An 
English writer, in his directions to travellers, says, 
that if a v im the mail should insist on keeping 
all the windows closed, you should not enter into any 
discussion with him, but immediately thrust your 
elbow, theough the window as if by accident, beg his 
pardon, and quietly enjoy the cool air, 


Morats.— The drawing a certain positive 
line in morals, beyond which a single false step is 
irretrievable, makes virtue formal, and vice despe- 
rate. Most.codes of morality proceed on a supposi- 
tion of original sin, as if the only object was to coerce 
the headstrong propensities to vice, and there were 
no natural disposition to good in the mind, which it 
was possible to improve, refine, and cultivate This 
negative system of virtue leads to a very low style of 
moral sentiment. It is as if the highest excellence in 
a picture was to avoid gross defects in drawing ; orin 
writing, ipstances of bad grammar. ft ought surely 
to be our aim in virtue, as well as in other things, 
‘to snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.— 


Hazlitt. 


Cunning.—Cunning is the art of concealing 
our own defects, aod discovering other people’s 
weaknesses. Or it is taking advantages of others 
which they do uot suspect, because they are contrary 
to propriety and the seitled practice. We feel no 
inferiority to a fellow who picks our pockets ; though 
we feel mostified at being overreached by trick and 
cunning. Yet there is no more reason for it in the 
ove case than in the other, Any one may win at 
cards by cheating—till he is found out, We have 
been playing against odds, So any one may deceive 
us by lying, or taking an unfair advantage of us, 
who is not withheld by a sense of siiame or honesty 
from doing so.— Hazlitt. 


Iron-Boats.—Not only has sheet iron been | 


mantfactured into small waggons, and the corves 
used at the collieries, but likewi into ve-sels for the 
navigation of our canals:. Numbers of these curio- 
sities, of various sizes, may be seen afloat ut different 
places, especially in the neighbourhood and employ- 
ment of iron-works, A few years ago, a sieam-boat 
of fifty feet keel, nine feet beam, three feet high, and 
composed entirely of cast iron, was constructed at 
New York, as a passage-boat for navigation on the 
Susquehana river. The whole weight of the iron in 
the boat was. about 3400 lbs. and of wood in the 
decks, cabin, &¢. about 2000 lbs. altogether about 
three tons; or, including the steam engine and 
boiler, the eutire weight was but five tons. Corld 
Columbus, or any of the crew who sailed with him 
in the discovery of America, be permitted. to meet 
this vessel om, ber 
Northumberland, in the United States, it is not easy 
to say whether they would be most astonished at the 
rapid pr of. the vessel without sails or oars, or 
the discovery thatthe whole was a mass of iron, 
equal in weight to three or four of their anchors, and 
yet floating im the water like a cork, in a draught of 
five inches. — Manufactures in Metul.—(Twenty- 
fourth Vol. of Dr Lardoer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, just 
published, ) 











The following Important New Works will be published 
iu the course of this Month .— 


1. 
NEWTON FORSTER ; 
OR, THE MERCHANYT SERVICE, 
By the Author of “ The King’s own.” 
In .3 Vols, post Svo. price £1. 4s. boards, 


Il. 
The. Parliamentary Pocket - Book 
Por 1832. 
Ju One thick Volume, crown Svo. price 18s. bound. 


iit. 
NORMAN ABBEY, 
A TALE UF SHERWOUD FOREST. 


By a Lady, 
In 3 Vols, post 8vo. price £1. 4s. boards. 


IV. 
THE BOTANIST’S ANNUAL. 
By the Author of “The British Naturalist, ” 
Ja Une handsome Volume, small 8yo. embellished with 
Dumerous Plates. 
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Old Cottager . 


Count Uiric 
Governor of Siberia 
Baron Alltradoff 


Villagers, Miss Russell, 


Miss Crawford, Mrs Bedford. 





The Operatic: Play of 
The Exile. 
The Empress Elizabeth . Mrs Faucit 
Katharine ‘ . Miss Pearson 
Alexina . Miss Phillips 
Sedunay : « Mrs Brudenell 


Mrs Broad 


Mr Cooper 
Mr W. Farcren 
Mr J. Russell 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 


DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN, 


Suaxspeane’s Tragedy of 


Henry the 


Queen Katharine 
Lady Denny 
Anne Bullen. 
Patience 


’ Duchess of Norfolk 
Marchioness of Dorset 
King Hong ‘ 


Cardinal Wolsey 
Cardinal Campeius 
Capucius . 
Cranmer 


Duke of Buckingham 


Duke of Norfolk 
Duke of Suffolk 
Lord Chambertain 


Earl of Surrey . 
Lord Sands. 
Gardener . ‘ 


Sir Thomas Lovel 
Sit Harry Guilford 


between Columbia and | 


Nias, sot Ae"ty Canes | 


Count Calmar : Mr Templewn 
The Patriarch Mr Thompson 
The Czarowiz . Miss M. Chaplin 
Daran . . Mr Macready 
Servitz ° « Mr Harley 
Weizien t Mr Briodals 
Rimski . ; Mr C Jone 
Yermach Mr Younge 


After whieh, a New Classical Entertainment, called 








To-morrow, The Beggar's Opera; and The Jen- 


kinses. 





SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 
Cinderella. 


Cinderella - Miss Somerville 
Vixenella ‘ Miss Vincent 
Flictilla P . Mrs. Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Zelidor i ~ « Mr Ransford 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
Flippertonio . Mr Vale 


Le Conte del Pave é Mr Lee 
Il Signor Rovadini Mr Young 
Beto. i - « Mr Rogers 
Roland : J . Mr Webb 
After which, a New Farcetta, entitled 
What Will the Ladies Do? 
Lady Emmeline ~ « Miss Vincent 
Lady Harriet Mrs C, Hill 
_Nanuweite ‘ - Madame Simon 
Lord William - « Mr Williams 
Lord Charles - MrC. Hill 
}Lord Heary =. - « Mr Maitland 
Joho, Trott Mr Rayner 
Bustle . ° Mr Rogers 


» To conclude with Monor:err’s Extravaganza of 


Giovanni in London, 
| Constantia (first time) « MrsC. Hill 











Mts Leperelio . Mis Rogers 
Mrs Simpkins | - + Miss Nicol 
Doo Giovauni ‘ - Miss Somerville 
Leporello : » «+ MrVale 

| Shaphius . > Mr Rogers 





R. Sever, tler Offic 


The Days of Athens. 
Terpsiehore . «+ Miss Chaplin 
Hope ° . - Miss Jones 
Industry ‘ - « Miss Willmott 
Albinos . ° . Mr Gomersal 
Zelikos . - « Mr Ducrow | 
Orgo a e « Mr Gilbert 
To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled | 
Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
| Delhi. nA - « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ’ ‘ - Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan « « Me H, Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsiedr Martia 
Phineah =, « - MeC. Jones 
Azouff 2 . « Mr Ress 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Hafley 
Bednore ©. q . . Mr Fenton 
Zarés 4 . « Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ° - Mr F, Cooke 
Kebar , . « MrT. Blanchard 











| 





Cromwell 


Atthe end of Act IIL, will be 


Eighth. 
Miss F: Kemble 
MrsGibbs.  - 
Miss E. Trea 
Miss Cawse 
Mrs Tuckwelf 
Miss Horton 
Mr C. Kemble; 
Mr Young 

Mr Evans 

Mr F. Matthews 
Mr Everton © 
Mr Abbott 

Mr Diddear 

Mr Baker 

Mr Duruset 
MrG. Bennett 
Mr Keeley 

Mr Méadows 
Mr Holl 

Mr Henry 

Mr J. Mason 
given an exact Tepre. 


sentalion of The Coronation of Queen Anne 

Bullen, as celebrated on the Ist of June 1533, 
Previovs to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D 
by: B. Romberg. ; 


To conclude wi h a Melo-Drama, called 


Neuha’s Cave. 
Nenha ; - + Miss Taylor 
Captain Boldweather - Mr Baker 
Sprayling ; . Mr G, Bennett 
Torguil . - Mrs Vining 
Mr Pichjersct Chickweed . Mr Keeley 
Ludwig Bompertz . Mr F. Matthéws 
Black Sam - « Me Paulo. * 
Ben Bunting : - Mr Evans 
Jack Skyscrape »  . Mrirwio 
Locksley ‘ Mr Henry 
Dogsbody . Mr Tarnoar 
Fegee . Mr Collett 
Atioo . MrF, Sutton 
Tahamea Mr Brady 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo ; and Married Lovers, 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 





The Love=Spell! 


Thérésine Madame Vestris 

| Blanchette . Miss A. Crawford 
Madelon . « Miss Cooper, 
Marceline } é Miss Nicholson 
Louise . Miss Josephine 
Francois ‘ ° Mr J. Bland 
Serjeant Victor . Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


Gervase Sk 


Sophia Meauwell 
Laura Marston 

Mrs tliggius 
Charles Meanwell 

| Sir George Hopeful 
Mr Wilson 

Mr Higgins 

Mr Meanwell 

Graff ‘ 
Gervase Skinner 


inner. 
Miss Crawford 
Miss Pincott 
Miss Stuart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Worrell 
Mr Gough 
Mr Bland 

Mr Liston 


To couclude with a Burletta, under the tileof 
Revels. 


Pandora 


Squire Dreadnought ; and Miss Arabella 
Mrs 


Olympic 


Madame Vestris 








QUEEN’S. 
For the Benefit of Mrs A. Gibbs. 


A New Masical Farce, entitled 


My Stratagem. 


Miss Dorothea Jenkins ; Mary Gauabout; 


Glum ° 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 


Maria 


‘6 Wor” 


Mrs A. Gibbs 


To which will be added, a Comedietta, entitled 


Arabella 


The Hussars: 


Mrs A.Gibbs” 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


Justin : . 


Bs The Wandering Boys. 


Mcs Cooper 
Miss Dix 


————— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Renew, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square: 
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